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Ihtrodiictioh 



xN othing is more American than reforming education through reports 
prepared by blue-ribbon committees. From the Committee of Ten in 
the late nineteenth century down to the blizzard of reports initiated 
in 1983 by A Nation dc Risk, we have seen panels of experts attempt- 
ing to identify the ills of elementary and secondary schools and to 
propose "needed" changes. Historically these proposed char^^^es usually 
have focused on the school curriculum, but in recent years attention 
also has been directed to merit pay and teacher evaluation, the aca- 
demic quality of those who enter teaching, the working conditions 
of teachers, and other issues related to teachers and the profession 
of teaching. 

Once teachers became the object of national ref)orts, it was inevitable 
that teacher education would come under the scrutiny of the reformers. 
Those teacher education reports are now but, including such efforts 
as the National Commission for Excellence in I'eacher Education's 
A Call for Change in Teacher EiucatiiDn, the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board's Mprovmg Teacher Educatiph: Ah Agenda for Higher 
Educaflbhjand the Schpols^ md jihc California Conmission on the 
Teaching Profession's Who Will Teach Our Children ? There also have 
been numerous reports commissioned by governors and state depart- 
ments of education. 
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Those cbihmittees that have proposed reforms in teacher educa- 
tion want the reader to accept their proposais and to work to put 
these proposals into practice. The committee's role is to propose; the 
reader's role is to accept and to implement. But problems arise. Not 
all of the teacher education reform repNorts contain the same recom- 
ihendatioris. Moreover, some of the recommendations are in conflici 
with one another. Even if these recommendations were not in con- 
flict, there still is the problem that more recommendations are made 
than can possibly implemented. Thus, decisions must be made about 
which recpmmeridations are most important and ought to be given 
ptioTity. Further^ recpnomendations are made that often go beyond 
the power and authority of those involved in teacher preparation to 
implement. Because of differing and often conflicting reform 
proposals, large in number and wide-ranging in scope, the reader must 
sort through these recommendations and determine which ones merit 
support. 

A major purpose of this fastback is to provide the reader with a 
framework for analyzing and evaluating die soundness of teacher edu- 
catibri reform proposals. This framework will take the form of key 
questions with which the thoughtful consumer can address the vari- 
ous proposals in the reports. These questions cover five areas: i) prdb- 
lem definition, 2) solutions proposed, 3) rationale for the problem 
definition and proposed sblutidns, 4) feasibility of solutions, and 
5) underlying assumptions. The specific questions are discussed in 
tlie next section, along with a rationale for why each of these ques- 
tions is an important part of a framework for analyzing teacher edu- 
cation reform reports. 

I shall apply this framewoik to the three reports currently receiv- 
ing the most attention: NCATE Redesi^h; the Holmes Group report. 
Tomorrow's Teachers; and the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as 
a Profession report, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the list €en- 
tury. I shall summarize the essential elements of each of these re- 
form reports and then assess each report using the key questions from 
the framework. By using the key questions in the framework and ap- 
plying diem to each of die three reports, die reader can check the 
author's analysis and conclusions. 



A sa:dnd in^or puipoise of this fastback iis to show how the analytic 
framework, as applied to three of the moist widely discussed reform 
reports, caii be used to assess the recommendations contained in any 
teacher education reform report. By using these three reports as 
models, it should make it easier for the reader to see how to use the 
framework in analyzing other teacher edur^ation reform reports. In 
the end I place as much or more emphasis on the ability to ask good 
questions about the various reports as I do on the specific recommen- 
dations contained in any of the reform reports. 

Even though there have been a number of reports proposing re- 
forms in teacher education over the years, the professional teacher 
preparation curriculum has remained essentially the same for more 
than 50 years. Foundations courses in educational p^chology and 
the history and philosophy of education are followed by so-called 
methods courses, which in turn are followed by practice teaching, 
keeping in mind the long-term stability of the structure and content 
of the professional curriculum, I think that we ouj^t not become overly 
concerned about the current reports unless Sere are compelling 
reasons to suggest that their proposals are extremely important, in 
the past, reports tave come and gone, to little lasting effect. We must 
therefore have a framework of analytical questions with which to 
separate banal recommendations from significant ones. It is to this 
framework of questions that I now turn. 



A Framework for Assessing Reforiiis 
in Teacher Education 

'^^^^^^^"^^^^^^ Apr^P^^e questions, each of which 

focuses on some aspect of the way the problem is defined arid the 
way soiutions to that problen? are proposed and explicated:' 

1 - Probl^ definitivn . What are viewed as the central problems with 
the current approach to teacher education? 

2. Solutions proposed. What solutions are proposed to overcome 
the identified problems? 

3. Rationale for problem definition and proposed sotuttdhs. Is there 
reasoned argument to defend why the problem is defined the way it 
is? Is there reasoned argumem to explain why the proposed sblutibris 
are an appropriate and prudent response to the identified prbbleriis? 

4. Feasibility of solutions. Is it possible for the proposed sblutioris 
to be implemented? Is diere a series of steps or a plan outlined by 
which we can move fromjhe current teacher educatibii prbgrarii tb 
the proposed new program? 

5. Assun^tions. What,Jf any, assumptions are made by the prbpb- 
nents of a particular^eform proposal? These assumptibris may apply 
tb either the problem defimtion or the proposed solutibris, br they 
may underly the entire teacher education reform proposal. 

In the remainder of jhis section I shall discuss the meaning of each 
of the key questions and give examples, when appropriate, to clarify 
the significance of the five key questions. 
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lb ask what are the central problems with the current approach to 
teacher education is to raise the question of what issues a particular re- 
fbrtn proposal is addressing. Often these problems are explicidy idend- 
fled, but sometimes such problems can be inferred only by examining 
proposed solutions. For example, when the Holmes Group proposes 
that elementary teachers should have more in-depth study of subjects 
commonly taught in the elementary school curriculum, then the prob- 
lem being addressed is the alleged lack of subject-matter knowledge of 
the typical elementary teacher. In this case, the link between a root 
problem and its solution is so clear that the problem being addressed 
is self-evident. But in other cases the link between a proposed solu- 
tion and a root probiem is not so obvious. For instance, the Carnegie 
Iksk Fbrce proposal that a National Board for Piofessional Inching 
Standatds be created is a solution that might be linked to sevet^ differ- 
ing ways of identifying a probiem (for example, the need to standardize 
what it means to be a teacher;, die need to use outcome measures to 
deflne good teaching, and so forth). Thus, the reader must sometimes 
press to be sure that the central problems are ©cplicitly identified before 
moving to the second question of identifying solutions. 

What solutions are proposed to overcome the identified problems? 
Generally this question is the easiest of tiie five to answer, as most 
reform reports are organized around an agenda of answers. NCAHS 
Redesign, for instance, proposes Ave groups of standards that are to 
be used for judging the quality of teacher education programs; the 
Holmes Group report endorses five major gc^s. Usually all Se reader 
has to do to Jdentify the solutions is to analyze carefiilly the structure 
of Se report. 

Ilie Sird question, sbout whether Sere is reasoned argument to 
support die way the problem is defined and the specific solution or 
solutions proposed, is more difficult. The first two questions concen- 
trate on being clear about die nature of the problem and of die pro- 
posed solutions; die diird question looks at how good a case is made 
both for die particular way die probiem is defined and for die solu- 
tions proposed. 

Tliere is no ready formuia for deciding what constitutes a reasoned 
argument, in die case of problem definition, a reform report ought 
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to offer, at the least, some evidence that the problem is a real one: 
In the eariisr exampie concerning the subject-matter icnowledge of 
elementary teachers, it should be reasonable to expect the Holmes 
report to provide data 9" the dleged lack of knowledge of the typical 
elementary teacher. Iliese date might be in the form of comparative 
test scores, surv^s of typical content courses taken by elementary 
teachers-in-training, or some other form of relevant evidence. But 
in addition to data-based evidence, we also should expect a reasoned 
case for why the identified problem is an important one. Why, for 
example, is it importantfor elementary teachers to Icnow more sub- 
ject matter than they cuirenfly do^ PresumaW more subject-matter 
knowledge makes the teacher better prepared to understand and teach 
this content to youngsters. Is this claim explained and defended? 

When v/e evaluate reasoned arguments for proposed solutions, we 
should look for evidence not only Sat the solution can be expected 
to address the problem topic but also that the solution is logically re- 
lated to the identified problem. For example, one of the Holmes 
proposals is that teacher preparation be lengtfiened to include a fifth 
or even a sixth year of preparation on the rationale that such exU^nd- 
ed preparation would enhance ffie status of the teaching profession 
and ultimately attract more talented people into teaching. Is there a 
logical connection between graduate-level teacher education and en- 
hanced status for teaching? Further, is there axty evidence Sat ex- 
tended teacher preparation would attract more talented people into 
teaching? BoS of Sese issues are speculative, but assessing Sem is 
critical when deciding wheSer Se Holmes solution of extending 
teacher preparation is a wise one. 

Asking wheSer a solution is feasible is to question how practical 
a sblutibh is and wheSer Sere are cleaiiy defined steps for in^lement- 
ihg Se solution. This fourS question focusing on feasibility is often 
asked too soon, before Se nature of problems and solutions is clari- 
fied or before Se rationale for a piarticular solution is examined; tlie 
feasibility of almost aiiy major reform in teacher education can be 
challenged, for ho bSer reason San Sat inajor reforms are difficult 
to achieve. Thus I believe Sat it is wise to suspend questions of feasi- 
bility until problems and solutions have been Soroughly evaluated. 



But let us not prematurely reject reforms jUst because they are hard 
to accomplish. 

The fifth, and last, question entails what assumptions are itiade by 
the proponents cf a particular reform. These assumptions frequently 
are discussed only briefly. Moreover, they sometimes are simply taken 
for granted, for example, the assumption that prospective eleirieh- 
* y teachers heed more sutyect-matter knowledge in ord'^r to be more 

>ductive purveyors of this knowledge. In reality there is little re- 
search evidence to suggest that added study of a subject oh the part 
of elementary teachers leads to more learning on the part of students, 
unless this study teacheire occurs in uf^rHdivisibn courses. Whether 
assumptions af^pear to be obvious or whether thi^ involve fundamental 
blind spots, they merit close eptihiiiatibh to see how accurate they are. 

In the next three sections, I shall discuss three major teacher edu- 
cation reform jjrbpbsals, keeping in mind the frairiewbrk of five ques- 
tions. Space does hot aUbw applying all five questions to each of the 
three proposals. Instead, I shall highlight the questions that bflen db 
nbt^ receive much attehtibh, particularly those dealing with problem 
defihitibh and examinatibn of assumptibhs. 

The pattern I shall generally follow with each reform proposal is 
to sumniarize how the prbblem is defined, outline the major pro|x)sed 
sblUtibhs, bffer some critical cbitimeht bn the logical relatibhship of 
sblutibhs tb problems, and evaluate several assumptibhs that seeiti 
tb liilderlie each reform rqwrt. I shall hbt cover the intricacies of protH 
leiii definition or the feasibili^ bf sblutibhs proposed, although the 
reader is invited to do these kinds of analysis and evaluation. 
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Tlie Holmes Group Report 



In 1983 the deans of schools or colleges of education from 17 
research-oriented universities began meeting with the rather modest 
goal of trying to find ways to improve teacher eSicatiqn in their own 
universities. With some limited external fanfing,_th[s group was able 
to get together periodically over a three-year period to discuss what 
was wrong with teacher education in their institutions and how it mi^t 
be improved. The number of deans participating in these discussions 
grew gradually from 17 to 23, and by the spring of 1985 numbered 
39. The size of the group was not the oirfy change Sat occurred over 
the three-year period: Private foundations' interest in the group's ef- 
fort increased; some deans who were left out attacked Se Holmes 
Group as being elitist; and a subset of the 39 deans fonned an ^ecu- 
tive Board, the group that eventually approved the final report, Tormr- 
row's Teachers. But the most flindamental change during Se Sree 
years involved, the purpose of Se group. 

In ah early funding proposal, Se Holmes deans said Seir focus 
was on identifying and remedying "self-acknowledged problems.'* This 
profKDSiQ readily admitted Sat a major barrier to improving Seir own 
prograrns was "an apparent disdain for, or at least disinterest in, 
triacher education on Se part of Se leading research universities in 
the United States." However, by Se spring of 1986, when Se final 
r^jport was issued, the mission of the Holmes Group had become Se 
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rethinking and refonn of teacher education in aV. higher education 
institutions. Indeed, the proposed reform extended beyond teacher 
educatibh to include the teaching profession itself. The Holmes Group, 
according to the repbrfs preface, **wishes to see nothing less than the 
transfbrmatibri bf teaching frbiii an bccupatibn into a genuine 
prbfessibn." 

In its pursuit bf the twin purposes bf refbiming teacher education 
and the teaching profession, the Holmes Group report focuses bn five 
major goals: 

1. To make the education bf teachers intellectually sound. 

2. To recbgiiize differences in kiibwledge, skill, and cbmmitment 
ambng teachers. 

3. To create relevant and defensible standards bf entry to the teach- 
ing prbfessibn. 

4. Tb cbnnect schools bf education with elementary and secbnd- 
ary schools in their communities. 

5. Tb make schools better places for practicing teachers tb work 
and learn. 

As I discuss each bf these five gbals, I will highlight the key recom- 
mendatibns relevant tb each gbal aiid comment bti how well these key 
recbmmendations (solutions) respond to the problems identified in 
the Holmes Group report. 



Goal One 

Tb make the educatibn bf teachers mbre intellectually sbund calls 
fbr four distinct kinds bf knbwledge: liberal educatibn, the subject 
matter bf the teaching field, the literature bf educatibn, and reflec- 
tive practical experience. The central recbmmendatibn bf the Hbiitles 
Group is that we need more time to prepare the teacher in these four 
kinds of knowledge and that the proper way to obtain this added time 
is to restrict the undergraduate yean to an improved liberal arts edu- 
cation, coupled with expanded study in the subject matter bf bne^s 
teaching field. As a result, a teacher^s professional education will be 
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moved to the graduate level, with nothing more than an introductory 
education course or two being retained in the undergraduate cumcu- 
lum, thus eliminating the undergraduate major in education. There 
also is discussion concerning improving the quality of liberal arts and 
subject-matter study, but the emphasis is on lengthening this study 
and moving professional education to the graduate level. 

Is this solution of expanded academic study, with professional edu- 
cation postponed until graduate level, a reasonable response to the 
problems the Holmes deans believe exist in teacher education? The 
argument that more liberal arts education is better for teachers does 
not make much sense unless the quality of this education is improved 
(Tom, in press). Moreover, improving the quality of the undergraduate 
arts and sciences curriculum, which has been resistant to prior at- 
tempts at reform, is unlikely when the deans of education proposing 
these reforms no longer admit students at the undergraduate level and 
therefore ho longer can require particular arts and sciences courses 
for specific teacher education majors (Mehlinger 1986). In brief, 1 
am arguing that the length of the program of studies, by itself, is an 
irrelevant consideration and that by abandoning the undergraduate 
teacher education program, deans of education lose whatever lever- 
age they curreixtly have for impro ving the quality of arts and sciences 
instruction at the baccalaureate level. 

Furthermore, even if we were to grant that a longer teacher prepara- 
tion curiiculum is desirable, ho case is made in the Holmes Group 
report for the sequence of study proposed. Why must study in the 
arts and sciences precede study in professional education? Why must 
both undergraJuate and graduate study come prior to the initial teach- 
ing position? Certainly this arrangement fits weU with the degree struc- 
ture common in the graduate-oriented institutions constituting the 
Holmes Group. In other divisions of those institutions, graduate study 
in a profession usually comes after initial study in arts and sciences 
(ehgirieering, fine arts, and music are exceptions). But teaching is 
a profession in which arts and sciences knowledge is not preparatory 
to subsequent professional study; rather, it is central to the daily per- 
formance of the classroom teacher. Thus^ there is no reason that arts 
and sciences and professional education could not be 



studied cbncurrendy from the uhdergradiiate years through a master's 
degree. 

Anoffier possiKlity would be to have an undergraduate teacher edu- 
cation program foBowed by a ifew years of teaching experience, after 
which ffiere would be a semester or year-long sabbatical in_pne or 
more areas of subject-matter study and professional studies. This ap^ 
proach acknowledges that learning to teach is a developmental pro- 
cess in which how one views subject matter, students, and teaching 
does change after a few years of experience. Moreover, a sabbatical 
can be a rejuvenating experience. But such possibilities do riot fit the 
Holmes model in which professional educatiori must be delayed until 
the graduate level and must occur prior to assiuriing a teaching posi- 
tion. The Holmes Group proposal liriiits teacher preparation to a sin- 
gle model, which places the professional course sequence at the 
graduate level and also lengthens the time of the teacher education 
program. Neither of these proposals is rooted ii; a careftil analysis 
of the problems identified in existing approaches to teacher education. 

Goal Two 

The second riiajor goal of the Hohnes Group report cbncerris the 
recognition that teachers differ in their knowledge, skill, arid corii- 
mitment. Here the Holmes Group is recdmmeriding a resthicturirig 
of the teaching profession into three levels of authority and resporisi- 
bility. At the top are itih career prcfessipnal teachers who would have 
responsibility not drily for their own classrcRjms but also for provid- 
ing staff develdpriierit, supervising the classrborii work of scncalled 
instructors, arid workirig iri teacher educatiori p»rbgrairis. At the sec- 
ond level are Hixh professional teachers who are autbribriibus teachers 
in tlie classroorii. At the third level are the instructors, }^ho would 
be iri the classroom for bnly a few years, sirice the Holmes Group 
report makes no provisibn for iristnictbrs to move up to prbfessibnal 
teacher status. Iristnictbrs Would be under the clbse supervision bf 
a career prbfessibrial teacher. 

The professional teacher level, with a ftill teaching certificate, would 
be granted only after the completion of a master's degree. The career 
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professional teacher level would be granted to teachers whose con- 
tinual study and professional accomplisL^men^ indicate outstanding 
achievements ^ a teacher. At the instructor level would be college 
graduates who have had ^ solid academic background in one or two 
subjects" and who COT_*^ffis an entrance exaiii." After several months 
pf fuU-time profession^ study^^ these persons would assume limited 
ihsmictibnal responsibaity and would be replaced in a few years by 
other instructors. 

ITic ratioi^ye for ffis riSee-tiered staff structure, with different levels 
of rcspohsibiUty and of pay , addr^^ mo main cdilsideratibhs. First, 
by employing instructors we could even out shifts in die supply and 
demand for teachers widiout resorting to die hiring of **uhqualified 
warm bodies." Second, the provision for die career professional 
teacher --. perhaps 20 % of die te^^ force creates a career ad- 
vahQement line for profession^ teachers who do not want to go into 
administration or to leave teaching in order to further their careers. 
Both of diese considerations are valid reasons for establishing a 
differentiated staff structure within the teaching prdfessibn. 

At die same time, there are at least two problems with the three- 
tier structure proposed by die Holmes Group. While Uie idea of a 
differentiated teaching staff canbe traced back to die nineteehdi cen- 
tury, we have only limited experience in trying these alternative sduc- 
tures. During die 1950s and emly i96bs, a time of teacher shortage, 
pi attempt was made to differentiate the work of teachers develop- 
ing teacher teams headed by "team leadei^" or "master teachers." Ex- 
perimentation occurred at several places around the cduhtiy. Judson 
Shaplih and Henry Olds wrote a book on the problems encountered 
in creating teaching teams. However, little experimentatidri has oc- 
curred widi team teaching in die last 20 years OCeppel 1986), except 
for a few isolated attempts such ^individually Guided Education and 
team teaching in a multi-unit school (Sftssei 1986). Thus die Holmes 
Group proposal for a differentiated steiff structure is largely untested. 

A second problem witii die three-tiered structure is diat die limited 
prbfessibnal preparation of diose at die instructor level could under- 
cut die case for die professional status of teaching by lowering erit^ 
standards. Moreover, teaching in die public schools is considerably 



?^°?^_?°5^P^®^_^"'^ ^® central task the Holmes Group report gives 
to insttuctors, namely, that they "interact with others about a subject 
they know well." Unquestionably, subject-matter prepanition is es- 
sential to teaching success; hut to allow large numbers of liberal arts 
graduates to teach in Public school classrooms, even under supervi- 
^^^"^^i^^J^ significant pedagogical competence in such are^ as stu- 

questioning skills, and 

student assessment is questionable if not foolhardy. Lastly, the use 
of a revolving underclass of instructors ignores the importance of staff 
stebHity and^s of status differentials for fostering col- 

legi^[ty, cuiTicular coherence, and the shared purposes that are 
characteristic of effective schools (Tom 1986). 

rationale for differentiating teaching 
roles is incompleb: On the one hand, such a role structure could be 
very useM in dealing with the supply-demand shifts of elementaiy 
and secondary teaciiing; and if there were significant salary diffisren- 
tlis between ffie levels, there would be a real incentive for keeping 
ambitious and productive teachers in the profession: On the other hand, 
we have precious litde knowledge about how to create workable role 
structures that are grounded in real differences in authori^ and su- 
pervisory responsibility: Moreover, the conception of the instructor 
role seems to have several Saws. 

Goal three 

The third major goS of the Holmes Group report is creating relevant 
and defensible standards of entry to the teaching profession: Essen- 
tially, the argument is that in order to ensure the competence of its 
members, the teaching profession must develop and implement a se- 
ries of profession^ teacher examinations, llie examinations would 
assess basic writing and spe^ng sktUs as weH as pedagogical sldlls 
and mastery of subject matter. Also, prospective teachers would have 
to demonstrate their abitity to analyze and evaluate a variety of teach- 
ing styles, including Seir own. S order to become a professional 
teacher, a candidate would have to have earned a mastePs degree and 
also pass these written examinations and practice-based evalua- 
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tions. Essentially, the Holmes Group is proposing that the teaching 
profession adopt a lici&hsUre examiriatiorii ah approach commonly used 
in other professions. 

A licensurc examination is a significant departure from the approach 
^^"'^"^y used in most states. In order to obtain a state teaching cer- 
a pfosp^tive teacher generally has to complete a program 
approved by the state department of education or by an independent 
board of teaching. In addition to cbmpretihg this state "approved pro- 
gram," some states now require exit tests, but these tests have rarely 
been as comprehensive as what is being proposed by the Holmes 
Group. 

_ ^^^^ limitations to exit or licensure tests, limitations 

readily acknowledged by the Holmes Group, the deans make a sub- 
stantial case for licensure tests as a reasonable way to assure the pub- 
lic that teachers possess certain knowledge and skills essential to 
becoming competent practitioners. 



Goal I^ur 

_ _?^_^J^^?^ major goal of the Holmes Group report is to connect 
schools of education with elementary arid secbhda^ schools. The ra- 
^9?^^/^^ s^^"8^^*™g these ties is that the imprbyeriient and profes- 
^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^E depends dri providing teachers and professors 
wiA opportunities to create knowledge alwut the prbfessipri, and on 
providmg teachers with cdllegial relatidriships beyond their immedi- 
ate working environment. Alsd, the irnproveriierit of teacher educa- 
tion depends on developing pedagdgical kridwledge and reflective 
practice m a realistic setting. Thus the Holmes Group recommends 
Professional develdpmerit schools, analogous to teach- 
ing hospitals in the medical professidn. Such schools would be charac- 
terized by reciprocity (the mutual exchange between research and 
practic^, experimentation and inquiry (a willinghess to study and tiy 
P^^^)» sliid diyeraity (a corimiitment to develop teach- 
bgjtrategies for children with differing backgrounds, abilities, and 
learning styles). 
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The idea of such prbfessronal develbprnent schools is well-accepted 
within iriairilihe teacher education. One of the earliest ratighades for 
such schck)ls was outlined in 1967 by Robert Schaefer in The School 
as d Center of Inquiry. In the same year Arthur Bolster explicitly called 
for these sj>w:ial schools, which would pi^rate oh the same princi- 
ples as teaching hospitals. Arid in the 197_0s a number of models of 
professional develdpirierit nobis were piloted. The Holmes Group 
fails to acknowledge these podels arid rationales, which could have 
becri used to help substantiate its case. 

Goal Five 

The fifth arid last riiajbr goal of the Holmes Group report isto make 
schcK)Ls better places iri which teachers cari work and learn. This goal 
is diffeferit xTbm the first fbur gbals, which involve improving prpfes- 
sibrial preparatibri, develbpirig a differentiated structure of teaching 
rbles, creating better standards of eritiy^ arid connecting schools of 
educatibri with elertieritary arid secondary schools. With this fifth goal, 
the HbUries Grbup suggests that the existing structure of schck)ls — 
particularly its division of authbrity between administratbrs arid 
teachers — is seriously iricorisisterit with the nature bf the riewjirbfes- 
sibrial teacher to be created by iriipleriieritirig the first four goals. This 
new prbfessiorial teacher will rieed less adirimistrative suf^rvisibn arid 
e'-'jerrial support than is ribw gerierally thbujjit necessaiy. The Holmes 
Group deans db seerii to be cbriirilitted tb charigihg the authbrify struc- 
ture arid wbrkirig cbriditibris within the schools to riiake them more 
compatible with the increased authbrity arid respbrisibility given to 
the prbfessibrial arid career professibrial teachers. 

This ratibriale for rethirikirig the authbrity relationships in a school 
does seein iritenudly cbrisisterit if we accept the first four no^br goals. 
If the concept of the prbfessibri;^ ^d career prbfessibrial teacher is 
sound, then the rble of the school adriiiriistratbr must be recbriceptu- 
alized. Jiist as hbspital adiriiriistiatbrs dp nbt supervise the prbfes- 
sibrijsd work bf physicians, sb building priricipals need nbt su^rvise 
the classroom activities of professibrial teachers. While the HbUries 
Group does not state the issue so baldly, its report clearly presumes 




that the professional teacher will have much more autonomy than class- 
Tomi teachers currently possess. 

The five major goals of the Holmes Group are generatiy woithy 
of suf^rt; severaLof them represent goals long pursued by many 
teacher educators. For example^ who opposes making better connec- 
tidns between schools of education and the public schools, or making 
schools more professional places in which to work, or creating rele- 
vant and defensible standards of entry, or making the education of 
teachers iiibre inteUectuaUy k>iind? A few may have reservations about 
formalizing differences in knowledge, skill, and coTnmitment among 
teachers — perhaps more on grounds of feasibility than that it is not 
a good idea. But the Holmes Group report follows a pattern of con- 
vertirig a Joal into a particular structure and then prescribing that sSuc- 
ture as if it were the only way of reaching the goal. 

In some cases this tendency creates ho special problem, since there 
is a broad cbrisehsus on the prescribed structure, such as the profes- 
sional develc^ment school idea. Moreover, the concept of a profes- 
sional devdbpment school also is rather flexible, since no particular 
form of professional development school is prescribed. Another goal 
that is turned into a structure but has some flexibility is the conver- 
sion of the eritiy standards goal into a series of exit tests. Exactiy 
what types of tests should be irnplemehted is iejft somewhat open, and 
proper cautions are expressed about the validity of standardized licen- 
sure tests. 

However, in the case of the first goal of making the education of 
teachers intellectiially sound, this broad goal is reduced to a very 
spwiific structure. The structure involves converting the undergraduate 
years to liberal arts study md a subject-matter specialty, and post- 
poning prdfessidrial preparation to graduate study requiring a mastePs 
tiegnse. The undergraduate and graduate structure is rigidly prescribed, 
and membership in the Holmes Group requires cbnunittihg the insti- 
tution to that stnictiire arid agreeing to implement it — even before 
the differentiated staff stnicture, to which it is supposed to feed, has 
been establiished. Thiis to belong to the Holmes Group one must agree 
mt to recommend a teaching certificate for anyone completing an un- 
dergraduate teacher ^ucation program. These students could, at best. 




become short-term instructors. Oiiiy students completing the 
prescribed undergraduate-graduate sequence are to be recommended 
for the professional teacher status, even though that status does not 
yet exist, ft remains to be seen wheSer the Holmes Group has either 
the prestige or the political muscle to influence states to adopt the 
three-tiered staff structure of instructor, professional teacher, and 
career professional teacher. Cleariy, the Holmes Group must sort 
through many stici^ questions as a result of its converting a broad 
goal into a hypothetical yet specific structure. 

Holmes Group Assumptions 

I want to comment briefly on two assumptions made by the Hol- 
mes Group, both of which seem to be of doubtful validity and there- 
fore to pose problems for the overall recommendations. The first 
assumption concerns the considerable faith expressed in the Holmes 
Group report about the impending arrival of a science of education. 
To quote ffom the report: "Reforming the educativon of teachers de- 
pends upon engaging in the complex work ot identiiEying the knowl- 
edge base for competent teaching, and developing the content and 
strategies wherebj it is imparted" (emphasis added). Further: "The 
science of education promised by Dewey, Thorhdike, and others at 
the turn of the century, has become more tangible. . . . The promise 
of science of education is about to be ftilfUled." 

Ironically, researchei^ in those very institutions represented by the 
deans in the Hobnes Group rarely make such extrava^t daims about 
the "knowledge base for competent teaching." Typical of the more 
cautious position researchers take concerning the direct applicability 
of research findings to practice is that of Christopher Ciaric and 
Magdalene Lampert (1986). After reviewing some of the recent re- 
search on teacher thinking, they conclude that the main value of such 
research is to reveal some of the complexities of teaching, tliey note 
that recent research on teacher thinking challenges "the image of re- 
search as a source of empirically proven and generalizaUe prescrip- 
tions.** Clark and Lampert believe that the role of research is to help 
teachers understand practice rather than to dictate practice to them. 
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_ Holmes Group refers to the knowledge base about com- 

petent teaching and heralds the cbiiiihg science of education, there 
is reason to doubt these claims. There is rib single, agieed-o.-3 knowl- 
edge base on what teaching strategies constitute effective teaching, 
nor is there any compellirig reason to believe that such a knowledge 
base is about to be discovered. What we do know is that researchers 
on teaching have tended to underestimate the coriiplexity of the 
teaching-Irarning process arid that, until receritly, many researchers 
believe that their findings could be converted into 
prescriptions for practice. Thorndike's ^th in a science of education 
persisted for many years. Only in the last few dacades have researchere 
resized how situation-specific effective teachirig is and how dcpen- 
on the teacher's ability to analyze students' 
Sdnidng processes. Skilled teachers have lorig known these lessons 
of effective teaching. 

_ is the significarice of this assiuription about an impending 

science of education? I would arpe that the rcle of the research- 
oriented university in imprbvirig teacher education is much less im- 
i^'^^J*^^^'^ Holmes Grbup presiuries. In m*my ways researchers 
in Sese institutions merely are rediscbvering what thoughtful and 
reflective teachers have known for many years. To argue that only 
those institutions where simplistic, and sbririetiiries misleading, re- 
^^^h ™_^^^j^g ^o"g coriductisd should now assume the leader- 
^'^P "^ i'^^o"™*? professibrial teacher education seems questionable. 

A second underlying assumptibri bf the Hblmes Group is that one 
series of reform proposals without any consideration 
given to what is lost if these proposals are implemented. Specifical- 
ly » what are the hidden costs bf iriipleriieriting the five- to six-year 
model of teacher preparatibri recbriiriierided by the Hohnes Group. 
ITiere are at least thrie^ such hidden cbsts (Tom, n.d.). 

Ilie niost troubling hidden c is that the very set of proposals 
^A^^I"^_^OA^^V^tter teachers riiay actually result iri narrowing 
the tdent pool of prospective *eachers. The proposal to extend the 
time required for teacher preparatibri is riibre expensive for the stu- 
^^^^i/^^I^ P.^?!^^^^ sbme talented young people to consider 

alternative careers that have shorter training periods and have the 



premise of greater financii reward. 6; particular, we may lose talented 
tninori^ sSdents to other careers at the very time when enroilmcnts 
of minority students in our schools are increasing. I am hot arguing 
that only minority teachers can be effective with minority youngsters, 
but i do see the need for balanced teaching staffs with some serving 
as role models for minority youth. The Holmes Gix)up report dis- 
cusses only briefly Se low representation of mSiorities in the teach- 
ing force^ 

A second hidden cost of implementing the extended teacher prepa- 
ration proposal is that it wiU reduce the diversity of colleges and 
universities offering teacher preparation prograncs. The type of in- 
stitution most hard hit by the Holmes Group proposals is likely to 
be the four-year tibeiai arts college. Many of these colleges will have 
to drop teacher education, since they do not offer graduate programs 
in education. Historically these colleges have prepared a significant 
number of teachers, many of whom have become talented and dedi- 
cated professionals. While talented students in liberal arts colleges 
might be pe^uaded to delay their professional stadies until the gradu- 
ate years, we do not know whether this would happen. In any case, 
the richness and variety of these liberal arts institutions would be lost 
to the population of teacher education institutions. 

Hie third hidden cost of mandating a longer teacher preparation 
period and requiring a mastePs degree is that it has directed the re- 
form debate toward procedural and structural issues rather than toward 
substantive ones. Lost in all this discussion and debate ever the one 
best smicture for pn-eparihg teachers is the key question of what ought 
to compose the professional studies curriculum for teachers. The cur- 
riculum issue has literally been ignored, other than for some vague 
statements in the Holmes Group report that more research-based 
knowledge on effective teaching ought to be included in professional 
studies. As I indicated earlier, this recommendation is simplistic and 
not even necessarily consistent with the modest role most I'esearchers 
see for their scholarship. What ought teachers know and able to 
do? This key question has been a casualty in the debate over the rela- 
tive merits of four-year versus extended teacher preparation. 
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llie 8arnegie Task Force Report 



X-Jnlike the Hblmes Group report, which focuses on teacher educa- 
tion, the report of the Carnegie Task Force on teaching as a Profes- 
sibn^ A Nation Pr^gred: Teachers for the 21st CerUuty, looks at 
teacher education only in the larger context of reforming die entire 
prbfessioii of teachitig. The Carnegie report also differs from ffie 
Hblmes Group report in other ways. For example, the Caniegie re- 
port argues for the ax^npmic value of education to establish **the prima- 
cy of educatibri as the fouhdatiph of economic growth," vsiiereas ffie 
Holmes Group repbrt ignores the purposes of education and concen- 
trates on ffie rcform bf teacher education and the teaching profession. 

The Holmes Group's focus oh teacher education is understandable 
since the group was composed entirely of deans of schools of educa- 
tibn. By cbhtrast, ffie 14 members of the Carnegie Task Force in- 
cluded twb business leaders, twb gbverhors, one state legislator, one 
jburnalist, bhe cbhsultant, an official of the American Association 
fbr the Adyariceiheht bf Science, two chief state school officers, an 
expert bn Hispanic affairs, two teacher union leaders, and only one 
dean bf educatibri. Yet the twb groups arrived at similar conclusions 
(Keppel 1986). 

Neither group is pleased with the working conditions of teachers, 
although the Carnegie Task Force places considerably more empha- 
sis on specific problems with these workuig conditions, such as in- 
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adequate support staff for teachei^, the lack of time for reflection by 
teachers, the ne»d for significantly higher teacher salaries, the desirabil- 
ity of school-site budgeting, and so forth. Both grou|w endorse differen- 
tiated staffing, even though eadi has its own set of labels for the wious 
levels^ And the two feporte agree that teachers at dififerent levels ought 
to be paid salaries commensurate with the level. Moreover^ bcth groups 
suggest that professional teacher education ought to be extended into 
the graduate school, after the prrapective teacher receives a bachelor'is 
degree in arts and sciences, ifet another commondity is the call for 
professional development schools in the case of the Holmes Group 
and clinicd schools in the case of Campgie — both b^ed on the teach- 
ing hospital model, Lasdj^both groups believe fandamental reform 
can occur only if a cluster ^ reforms is initiated and pursued: 

Since there are so many similarities between the reform platforms 
of the two groups, it would be redundant to describe and analyze those 
Carnegie recommendations that are in essential agreement with the 
Holmes Group proposals. My evaluation of the Holmes Group's ra- 
tionales for extended teacher preparation and di^erentiated staffing 
hold true in large part for the compaiBble proposals made by the Car- 
negie Task Force. Instead, I shail focus on the Carnegie proposals 
for teachej- ^cation Sat differ substantially from the Holmes Group 
reconmiendations. These differences include some of the central ele- 
ments of the Carnegie report, even though they take up only about 
1G% of the written report^ 

The Carnegie Task Force's discussion of teacher education differs 
in tone from that in the Holmes iSroup report. Whereas Se Hoimes 
Group report takes considerable space to discuss the barriers to im- 
proving teacher education and to criticize overreliance on simplistic 
reforms and naive views of what constitutes good teaching, Se 
Carnegie Task Force begins its discussion of teacher education with 
the bold statement that ^teacher education must meet much higher stan- 
dards." With one broad sweep, the Carnegie Task Force asserts that 
teacher education is a mess. Good riietoric perhaps, but does it ac- 
curately describe the condition of teacher education today? 

The Carnegie report follows the lead of the Holmes Group report 
(released just a few months earlier) by arguing that four years of col- 



lege "^is not enough time to master the subjects to be taught and ac- 
quire the skiJIs to teach them." The undergraduate years "should be 
wholly devoted to a broad liberal education and a thorough ground- 
ing in the subjects to be taught. Professional education, therefore, 
should occur at the graduate level. Yet the very next sentence con- 
tains the statement that *^ alternative might be to combine the un- 
dergi^duate progz^ and a graduate degree program, r.'varding both 
the bachelor's and the graduate degree." Cannot the Carnegie Task 
Force make up its mind? 

The answer, I Ijelieve, is not so much that the Carnegie Task Force 
is confused as that it is fccused more on pursuing broad outcomes 
rather than on prescribing a specific set of degree structures. The em- 
phasis, according to the Carnegie report, "must be on what teacher 
need to know and be able to do." the mechanism for identifying and 
assessing these outcomes is to be a newly created National Board for 
Professional teaching Standards, composed mostly of teachers but 
dsq^inciuding other ^uc^on professionals, public officials, and pub- 
lic members. The m^or ftmction of the Board would be to establish 
liigh sUndards of teaching competence and issue certificates to teachei^ 
who meet those standards: 

Hie ^sessment instruments developed by the Board will stress 
^ ^^P^^ education, subject matter, and good teaching 
practices in gene^ ^ wj^^L^ for specific subjects. Moreover, evalu- 
ation must include assessment of the candidate's ability to motivate 
and produce ie^inng m students from many different backgrounds^ 
Assessmentteciurfques wouid include both formal observation and 
written examinations. Board certi^cation would be an extremely rig- 
orous pr^^ss, possibly leafflng Se holders of this certification to be 
in great demand because of die national recognition of their expertise. 

Because certification by Se National B^d for ft-ofessiond 
ing Standards focuses onejipertise — what teachers should know and 
be able to do — the Carnegie task Force apparently feels no need 
to prescribe a single model of teacher preparation. The Carnegie re- 
port does favor a mastePs degree approach to professional education 
but also suggests that alternatives are posslSe. These alternatives 
might include a combined bachelor's and mastePs program tiiat inte* 
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grates academic and professional work, or programs existing out- 
side the uhiversify context, or possibly even programs coriducted^eh- 
tirely at the undergraduate level. In a key passage, the Carnegie Task 
Force states its belief that programs can be structured in a variety 
of ways: 

Tying licensure to a single mode of preparation is not the policy the 
Task Force would recommend. Schools of education will continue to 
play the primaiy role in prq>arihg the hatibn*s teachers. Other providers 
may turn but to be important sources of professional^ education 
the next decade as demand explodes. . . . States can develop alterna- 
tive routes to teacher preparation jwhich meet standards equal to those 
in regular university programs. Board certlficatidn or ah equivalent 
performcmce standard should te the ^osure of a^andvdate^^^^ 
ness to teach, however he or she is prepared, [emphasis added] 

The reason the Carnegie Task Force avoids prescriptions for the 
best structure for teacher preparation is that this question is tiot Viewed 
as the magor issue. The major issue is what the teacher shot Jd know 
arid be able to do, regardless of the structural aitaiigemerits of the 
preparation curriculum. I View this approach as a healthy sigii, be- 
cause it gives teacher education institutions the latitude to create pro- 
grams desigiied to prepare prospective teachers for the essential 
knowledge and abilities to be assessed by the National Board. For- 
tUiiately , there s^itls little iiiclination on the part of the Carnegie Task 
Forc^ to mandate particular curricula or structures, although it does 
want to eliminate the undergraduate major iii education. 

I find Carnegie^s focus on essential teacher knowledge arid abili- 
ties to be a more substantial goal than the Holmes Group's concern 
with instituting graduate-level professional education infused with 
research-base^ knowledge. The Carnegie focus on teacher prepara- 
tion outcomes keeps before us the key question of what is central to 
good teaching: What ought the good teacher know and be able to do? 
The proposed National Board will have to wrestle with what stan- 
dards will guide the assessment of its bo^d-certifled teachers; All 
that the Carnegie Task Force recommends in the way of standards 
is a good general education, mastery of subject matter, knowledge 
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of good teaching practices, and the abili^ to jnotiyate and foster learn- 
ing in students frdm varied backgrounds. That is as specific as the 
Carnegie report gets. 

If the National Board for Prbfessiorial Teaching Standards heeds 
the intent of the Carnegie report, its assessment will include much 
more craft knowledge of practicing teachers than will the profession- 
al curriculum envisidried by the Holmes Group deans. The Holmes 
Group deaiis believe we are on the verge of developing a science of 
education that will dramatically improve the quality of the profes- 
sional curriculum. By cbntfast, the Carnegie report regards formal 
research on teaching and learning as supplementing the knowledge 
$^A^J^^^ ^^ experience of dutstandirig teachers^ The Task Force 
is ^particularly concerned that the [National Board] assessment take 
into account the accumulated wisdom of teachers." In fact, iheritiori 
J^?^*^^ almost eritirely absent from the Carnegie re- 
P??j J^^^®PL^°*^_^^scussions of the labor market for teachers and the 
improvement of measurement tools (Keppel 1986). 

The "accumulated wisdom of teachers" is ah extremely potent source 
^!?'°^^?^?^ ??^_P'^^^^^ concerniiig gCKxi teaching, but neither this 
knowjedge nor practice is codified so that others can draw bri the ex- 
perience of outstanding teachers. Only rarely have such teachers for- 
mulated what they ioTC learned about effective teaching into principles 
or concepts tfiat can be passed on to others. Indeed, many first-rate 
classroom teachere attribute their success to enthusiasm, persistence, 
love of chiidren,j>r^ther personal attributes that do not distinguish 
the good teadier from the good parent, or even from the good person. 

The Carnegie Task Forced heavy reliance on the acciimUlated wis- 
dom of teachers andjtsjack of specificity about standards pose many 
problems for ^sessment. Nevertheless, there is considerable power 
in the idea that cerdficadon be grounded in standards emphasizing 
what teachers Sould know and be able to do, because the focus re- 
mains on substantive questions: What is good teaching? How can good 
teaching be fostered by tiie teacher education program? By staff de- 
velopment? Gf course, tiiere are also the difficult technical questions 
of converting specific stoidards into measurement approaches ap- 
propriate for each standard. 
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In the Holmes Group report the substantive questions are lost be- 
cause the key issue becbihes one of adopting a one-best structure of 
teacher, preparation . Rather than dealing with the substantive ques- 
tibns of what constitutes good teaching and good teacher education, 
Hplmes Group advocates and critics often fall into an unproductive 
debate over whether graduate teacher preparation is better than un- 
dergradjiate teacher j)reparatibh (Gifford and King 1986). 

The Carnegie Task Force seems more forthright in dealing with 
substantive issues ir teacher education than do the Holmes Group 
deaiis, but there is a ih^'br questionable assuihptibh in the Carnegie 
report. This assumption is that it iis relatively easy to develop means 
for measuring teacher competence based bh student performance and 
linking that perfonnarice to teachers' cbiriperisatiori. In bther words, 
teachers ought to be rewarded for the results they^achieve in student 
learning, and this policy can be implemented. The Carnegie Task 
Force does acknowledge that '*iib ihethckl that we know of for ihea- 
stifing student peiformarice and cbnriectirig it to teachers' rewards is 
yet satisfactory," arid that unless the characteristics bf the students 
are taken into accburit, teachers will avoid wbrkirig in those schools 
with hard-tb-teach stiiderits. Even after ribtirig these prolnlems, the 
Carnegie rqxjrt still emphasizes tiie irilpbrtarice bf riieasuririg teach- 
er productivity in tenris of studerit learriirig and downplays the difficul- 
ties involved in linking teacher pay tb studerit results. 

With all this emphasis bri riieasuririgj)rbductivify bri the basis bf 
outcomes, I believe the Carnegie Task Fbrce is iricbrisisterit iri its ar- 
guments for making teaching a prbfessibri. Prbfessibriajs whbse prac- 
tice deals with human behavior are ribt held accburitable, br paid, ori 
the basis of results; they are held accburitable for foltdmhg cqypropncUe 
professionat practice. 

Let me illustrate my point with a persbrial iriciderit. Last year I went 
to my physician because of a pain iri riiy side, which iriitially she was 
not able to diagnose. I paid her because she did what a cbriipetent 
physician would do. She took X-rays, had therii read by a radiblb- 
gist, ordered other clinical tests, arid iiltiriiately had a body scan dorie. 
She engaged in these professiorial practices iri an atteriipt to discbver 
why I had a i^in in my side. That she failed to diagribse what caused 
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"5^ P^_" ^® headedrib fracture finsdly 

showed up on later X-rays did not free me from my financial obliga- 
tion to her. i do not judge her as incompetent or as not deserving 
her fees because the minute fracture in rib just did not show up 
on the initial X-rays. She was responsible for neither the smallness 
of the break nor for the fact that it was in a difficult location to 
diagnose. 

Similarly, the classroom teacher ought not be held accountable for 
results without carefbl consideration given to the characteristics of 
the students, to the difficulty of the teaching task, and to other situa- 
tional factors over which the teacher has little or no control. 1 stress 
this deficiency in the Carnegie report because by overemphasizing 
student outcomes as a measure of professional competence and by 
linking outcomes to teacher compensation, the Carnegie Task Force 
weakens its argument for professionalism centered around the key 
question: What should teachers loiow and be able to do? By focusing 
on student outcomes, the key question becomes what must teachers 
achieve, not what is appropriate professional practice (based on the 
knowledge and abilities of the competent teacher). 
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NCATE Redesign 



X he National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) is the national accrediting agency for higher education in- 
stitutions that pre[mre teachers and other school personnel. Since its 
creation in 1954, NCATE has been using a compi^ensive set of stan- 
dards to accredit (approve) teacher educ^on programs. Initially^onri- 
mt&i by higher educadon insdtudons, NCATE altered its governance 
structure to give equal representation to the National Education As- 
sociation (NEA) in the early 1970s, and in recent years has added 
a varieQr of professional associ^ons and interest groups^ ranging from 
the National Council for tiie Social Studies to die American Associa- 
tion for Counseling and Development. 

NCATE differs substantially from bodi die Holmes Group and_die 
Carnegie T^k Force. Firet, NCATE represents a cross ^ 
the education constituencies interested in tea^^^ ^^^I^ 
the Holmes Group represents only die deans from research-oriented 
universities and the Carnegie Task Force represents a mixture of edu- 
cation and non-education constituencies. Second, over a peiiod of diree 
decades NCATE has become ffie es^blish^^ mechanism for ensur- 
"^S Jl^ity in teacher education_progranK^ 'nie Proposads of die 
CfflTiegie Task Force md SeHobnes ^roup represent indttect, Jf not 
direct, chdlenges to this established (some would say estabiishment) 
mechanism. Third, Se standards used by NCATE to accredit pro- 
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grams are considerably iribre compreherisive than either the five 
Holmes Cjroup goals or the National Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards and related approaches recommended by the Carnegie 
Task Force. 

While these factors help us understand ho>y NCATE differs from 
the Carnegie and Hbhnes Group pro posa ls, I believe that a more fun- 
damental difference is the way NCATE historically has approached 
the task of accrediting teacher education programs. The key element 
in the NCATE approach is whether ah institution's programs, 
described in a written fefwrt after a self^study an;d assessed by a visiting 
team, meet a very detailed set of standards. Currently these are 23 
stendards, falling into six groupings: governance; cuoicula; faculty; 
students; resources and facilities; and eyaluatibh, program review, 
and plamiing. Under the ^C47E/?e<f^5/g«, adopted in 1985 and to 
be ftdiy implemented in 1988, there will be l_9_stahdards, but with 
94 compliance criteria associated with these_19 standards. The 19 
redesigned standards are now clustered ihtb five groupings: loibwl- 
edge base for professional education, relatibnship tb the world of prac- 
tice^ students, faculty, and gdyentance and resburces. In addition, 
^"J"^^^^^°" meet 11 precdnditibhs in brder tb be eligible 

for an accreditation review by NCATE; uridef the bid standards four 
preconditions were in effect (NCATE 1982, 1986). 

To provide a sense of the specificity bf both the standards and their 
?'^?^^^^J^^^P^^^^ ^"^^ria, I quote the governance standard in the 
recently adopted NCATE Redesign and list thnse bf the eight cbihpli- 
ance criteria intended to assess whether an institutibh meets the stan- 
dards on governance: 

Goverhahce Standard 

The gbverhance ^stem for the professional education unit [departmert 
P!"_^^9^L^_^"catibri] ensures that all professibhal educatidn programs 
are organized, unified, and coordinated to allow the fiilfillmeht bf its 
mission. The governance system cleariy identifies and detines the unit 
submitted for accreditation^ clearly specifies the governance system 
^'^^^^^A^^i**^ ""^^ is enabled tb fulfill its mission, and demonstrates 
in practice the system opemes as described. 
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Criteria for Compliance 

2) The prbfessibhal education unit's missibh is cbhgruerit with the in- 
stijutlqn's mission, llie unites coiilp^ and organizational struc- 
ture are cleaiiy described and justified in relation to its mission. 
5) An officially designated professional educator within the profes- 
sibnal education unit is rcspbhsible for the mahagemeht of bperatibns 
and resources 

7) The structure of the unit ensures participation of practitioners and 
education students In the governance of the unit. 

The five other comiriiance criteria clarify the meaning of the gover- 
nance standard and help the visiting team conducting a site visit to 
make an accurate judgment as to whether the teacher education unit 
meets the governance standard. 

Besides illustrating the specificity of the standards that NCATE uses 
to judge quality in a teacher education unit, the example of the gover- 
nance standard also indicates how NCATE standards focus on pro- 
cedural or process concerns, for example, how a teacher education 
unit is governed. Other examples of process-oriented compliance 
criteria include: whether the curriculum guidelines of certain profes- 
sional learned societies are consulted, whether the teacher education 
unit maintains a rigorous approach to quality control of instruction, 
and whether follow-up studies of graduates are conducted to assess 
the relevance of the professional curriculum. Hie key element in the 
NGATE standards — even before Redesign — is whether the teacher 
preparation curriculum is plaruied, conducted, and reviewed in speci- 
fied ways. This focoz on process is in sharp contrast to the Carnegie 
Task Force's emphasis on the key outcome question of what teachers 
should know and be able to do. Further, whereas the Holmes Group 
has one iuhdamental process-oriented standard — that professional 
education must be conducted at the graduate level — NGATE stan- 
dards have literally dozens of such compliance criteria. 

NCATE often has been criticized for placing too much emphasis 
on how teacher education is conducted and not enough emphasis on 
the substance of that preparation. Moreover, the standards and the 
compliance criteria are laden with vague and undefined terms. These 
ambiguities can be illustrated by returning to the example of the gover- 
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nance standard. What does it mean to "cleaily specify" the governance 
system? How can one tell if the professional education unit's mission 
is ''congruent'' with the mission of the institution? What is entailed 
by the 'participation" of practitioners and education students in unit 
governance? Similar vague terms in the old standards frequently have 
led NCATE to make accreditation judgments that are not consistent 
across institutions O^^eeler 1980). 

To respond to this apparent lack of consistency, NCATE Redesign 
will use a new approach to selecting members of visiting teams. In 
the past, team iP'^mbers received modest, if any, training on how to 
apply the standards in a consistent and reliable way. Moreover, visiting 
team members often served only once a year, or even less frequent- 
ly, and chairs of visiting teams often had to '^train" their team mem- 
bers on the Sunday evening before the three-day site visit started. 
Under Redesign^ all visiting team members will be drawn from a pool 
of several hundred members of a Board of Examiners. These mem- 
bers of the Board of Examiners will be selected for their skill in evalu- 
ation techniques and will be well trained in NCATE processes and 
standards (Gbllnick and Kunkel 1986). Members of the Board of Ex- 
aminers probably will serve tv ice a year on site review teams, there- 
by improving the consistency of their evaluations (Watts 1986). 

Even if the use of well-trained site visitors does improve the con- 
sistency of NCATE evaluations across institutions, there remains the 
question of whether process-orient^ standards — particularly detailed 
ones distinguish gCKNi programs from bad. NCATE's assumption 
seems to be that if all ihstii^itions were to conduct their teacher edu- 
cation programs in roughly similar ways, we would have quality 
teacher education prbgramihihg thrbughbut the cbuntry . Alihbugh 
NCATE Redesign does leave sbme latitude as to hbw institutions can 
meet the varibus standards, I continue tb be unsure why so much at- 
tehtiph is given to program gbverhahce and bther standards that regu- 
late the process in which programs areplanh^ and cbhductol^ A gbbd 
shbt bf butcome-driented ilunkihg^ along the lines of the Carnegie 
Task Fbrce's key question (What shbuld teachers know and bne able 
to dp?), would go a Ibng way tbward clarifying what is entailed by 
qualify teaching and, therefore, qualify teacher educatibn. 
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M y plea is that we be both skeptical arid very selective about ac- 
cepting the recommendations frd*Ti: the varidus teacher educatibri re- 
form reports. There are rnariy stimulating ideas in the refdrrii reports; 
there are also ill-^efined questions, iricomplete rationales, question- 
able solutiotis, and unexamined assuitiptioris. By Using the five ques- 
tions I posed at the beginning df tliis fastback as a frariie'vork for 
analyzing and evaluating refdrm prdpdsals, the reader shdii^d be in 
a i5etter position to make informed judgments. The riiagriitude of the 
proposals and their implications for teacher education and the teach- 
ing profession demand that we dd no less. 
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